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A SPURIOUS DISTINCTION 


N a recent controversy which raged around certain awards for sculpture, 
Mr. T. M. Cleland of Danbury, Conn.—a gentleman entirely unknown 
to us save through his letter to the New York Times—advanced some of 
the soundest reasoning ever applied to the question of “modernism” versus 
“conservatism” in art. In the first place, he asserts that these terms are not 
properly antithetical, as SPIRIT has often maintained. The most traditional 
poet writing today is modern for the simple reason that he is contemporary; 
he accepts what both the past and the present can teach him. The self- 
labeled modern professes to disavow anything of the past and limits him- 
self to the variables of his day. Mr. Cleland, with considerable wit, is less 
inclined to quarrel with “modern” in the term “modern artist” than he is 
with “artist.” He believes the distinction between “modernism” and “con- 
servatism” is spurious and “invented by so-called artists who could never 
hope to be so-called by reason of anything they can do, and who can only 
attract the attention they crave by inciting a brawl.” 

Certainly he is right in declaring that art itself is timeless. It can claim 
modernity in any age because it is not only in itself but equally in the re- 
sponses it evokes from its audiences. A fourteenth century painting, lost 
for generations, if it was good art when first produced will continue to fill 
its function as a work of art when rediscovered and shown in the twentieth. 
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It will evoke from its viewers today that recognition of beauty which is 
universal and which is clearly traceable as the standard by which the 
genuine has always been distinguished from the false and pretentious. It 
will continue in the future to do so as long as it endures. We have com- 
pared tradition to a river which is fed by numerous tributaries whose flot- 
sam and jetsam are eventually cast onto the banks. The comparison is not 
perfect and need not be prolonged. Yet in every age there have been in- 
novators a part of whose work has been preserved but very much has been 
left behind. Such work has been accepted or rejected as it has been true 
or false to standards of artistry. 

In this age, characterized by over-attention to the theory of prog- 
ress with no particular concern about the direction the movement may 
take, it is perhaps popular to establish a theory of art which will be flexible 
—so flexible that almost anything can be fitted into it. The painter who 
decides that he can be true to his materials only by painting in two dimen- 
sions—he is willing to leave the third exclusively to the sculptor—actually 
supinely surrenders to the limitations of the inanimate—his canvas. In the 
evolution of his art, his predecessors advanced from the primitive and, ris- 
ing above limitations, learned to give depth to painting. We have never 
seen the value in the argument for a return to, and aping of, the primitive. 
This indeed is regression not progress, however vociferously, the primitive- 
innovator may proclaim his temporary fad. 

Mr. Cleland happily dismisses the notion that his contemporaries must 
willy-nilly accept anything which bears the label modern. Attempts to 
foist this obligation of acceptance on the public has had sad results and 
none more sad than in the field of poetry. We have had dinned in our ears, 
as Mr. Cleland points out, the dictum that all traditions of art have long 
since been outworn and new criteria must be established. There are two 
pertinent comments: first, the shouters have themselves not seriously at- 
tempted to wear the traditions; and, second, there has been no creation of 
new criteria—instead much of which is advanced as art exists in an actual 
critical vacuum which is entirely non-discriminatory. Those who have 
created this vacuum are the true reactionaries. Ironically, however, it is 
they who hurl that accusation against any who insists that standards are 
as necessary to art as they are to all the activities of man. In a discourteous 
age, the man who, in his social contacts, practices courtesy is not the re- 
actionary; in an amoral age, the man who lives by a firm code of ethics 
remains as modern as any of his contemporaries; and in the field of art, the 
man who recognizes and adheres to standards may prove to be the true 
revolutionary. 
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THE WALTZ 


It is not the waltz that limps 
Or grows feeble in remembering its falling-feather time 
Or the lyrics whispered in its drowsy wake. 
Now he must tell them by their rhyme 
Like a schoolboy reviewing the sums of yesterday. 
His legs have forgotten with his heart; 
He must travel an imaginary square 
Remembering the foot on which to start 
And what to say, and what to leave unsaid. 
The music and the wine conspire against the young 
Like gallant enemies against a gallant foe 
That shares the night’s sweet tongue. 
Memories crowd him from the floor; 
Laughter offers him his cane, 
And in forty stars and a quartered moon 
He is home again. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 


NOCTURNE FOR THE NO LONGER YOUNG 


The canopy of night enfolds these fields 

Where spring is lost in darkness, hushed and deep. 
More tender than the beauty April yields 

Is the long balm distilled of shadow, sleep. 

Now falls the mercy shaped to every need, 
Gentler than love to ease the long-distressed, 
Blind and beneficent as spring’s first seed... . 
Drink deep of this dim flagon and be blessed. 


Be lifted up to face the sun’s returning 
Whose shining legions falter not nor fail. 
Serve the swift day. However deep your yearning 
For timeless dark, its mercies will prevail. 
Life is a valiant enterprise of light, 
Rimmed by the gentle and rewarding night. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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INCANTATION FOR OUR TIMES 


Praise be the coiler of alchemic craft, 

Saying “abracadabra” in the alembic mist, 
Mixing light and shadow in a world gone daft, 
A harpy breaks the scarab on his wrist. 

He made those sounds before, a thousand times, 
And nothing happened. Now a thing half-bird, 
Half-woman preens upon his foolish word 
Made wise amid the kabbala of seers. 

Who gave this magic to a tongue of fraud, 
Shrewd Paracelsus or dark paraclete? 

He strips the moulting pinions of the bawd 
And Science rises naked to her feet. 

Candor comes slowly to the fearful mind 

Of him who babbled futures by the stars, 
Knowing full well, the night-worn calendars 
Spell yesterday and all the rest is blind. 

But hopeful of his new phylacteries 

He splits a star by calling out a number, 

Turns dross to gold and back again with ease, 
But good and evil banter in his slumber 

On symbols of the modern alkahest 

With conscience blinking first to east, then west. 
“Evil is dead, if conscience dies in man,” 

He said in doubt, “and if only the devil speak, 
The devil is bored at playing charlatan,” 

And truth and error play him hide and seek. 
The mocking lips that murmured “Hocus-pocus” 
Hears “Hoc est Corpus” whispered at the shrine. 
He shifts his eyeballs to a sharper focus 
To watch the jars at Cana fill with wine. 
Nature unmasks the knave. The Heavens aid him 
When God in pity stays the natural law 

But sorcerers of the atom have dismayed him, 
Their talisman reveals the moral flaw. 

Science unveils the necromantic art 

With hate’s swift algebra across the sky 

But our wizard growing penitent will try 

To conjure faith out of a withered heart, 


Lest anti-Christ who changes wine to gall, 

And bread to stone, should triumph and turn all 

To nothing. Let him lift the Holy Rood 

And drive out Simon Magus and his brood 

Of vendors who have shaped the alphabet 

To keys of anguish. Let him seize the tower 

Of wisdom till the wise men pay their debt 

Transmuting baser passions of the mind 

From mean to noble, from envious to kind 

Till Love enchant us with her sovereign power. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


THE PULSE OF DARKNESS 


At first I feared the color of the dark. 

The midnight spectrum sealed the open eye. 
The zero vision trembled to remark 
Nothing at all but nothing in the sky. 


Nothing but nothing starred the density. 

I stood perhaps upon the world. Perhaps. 
I held my hand like hope in front of me. 

I could not see my hand. Dark lay the maps 


Of darkness. Whether I looked ahead, or turned 
To look at every direction of the place, 

Only a similar pulse of darkness burned, 
Blurred the usual features of my face. 


Time was an endless weather. Dark. I thought 
I must be standing on the time of rock, 

The wrecks of time. The air, a timeless taut 
Stillness, was darkness, darkness air. So stock 


Stern turned nothing but a motion of 

My breath; my least of breathing testified 

In core and center of that darkness: Love. 

The darkness was the light where darkness died. 
JOHN FANDEL. 
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‘TA PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS’’ 


Even the penny is a scalper’s price! 

In truth no thought was mine to hide or trade, 

Nor could I simply name that mood’s device 

Which caused the world—yes, you my dear—to fade, 


To fade and disappear. This noon-near day, 

When past cove-circling sands five languid sails 

Triangle our horizon’s blue, can lay 

Such thrall through sight and sound that all thought fails. 


For you, the bootee grows on needles quick 

As living things—I wish you'd not insist 

We name him after me—yet while you click 

Off rows and plans and hopes no stitch is missed. 


For me? Well, once when all who came were friends, 
Our living room, one moment real, was strange— 

Of strangeness and of wonder exile lends— 

And stranger I who soon laughed off the change. 


Again! My oldest client called on me 

To drop three codicils he signed last year. 

“Of earth and exile I will soon be free,” 

He said and did not ask, “Why are you here?” 


I thought at first he had. But surely he 

Had not replied, “This, too, is not my place,” 
While alien and cold I sat perplexed to see 
My papers, law reports and his pale face. 


To bring me back you sensed just now a care— 
Back to this favored cedar-shaded spot 

From reveries perhaps you wished to share 

Or castles, child-buile past our common lot. 


Your penny for my thoughts but there were none, 
My love, my Eve. Why fleeting should I feel 

Unselfed, past mundane time, unmoved, outrun 
By life, and lost—my haunts, my hearth unreal? 


This side of death, O always bring me back— 
It was not good for Eden’s man to be alone 
And such perfection he first knew we lack— 
O always be that mercy God has shown. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


HOPE 


Rash virtue, whose ambitious wing 

too little heeding stress of storm 

droops frayed on the gale, or plummeting 
lies groveled with the lowliest worm; 


vain mimic angel, plumage roiled 

in giddy brashness, wan display, 

what though the halcyon once beguiled 
rude winds to calm, that’s myth today. 


Now fast to the haggard’s roost until 
some seasonal wisdom dawns; be shrewd, 
submit to leash and jess, with skill 

of vision chastening in your hood. 


Mad innocent creature, battered sprite, 
my pretty hope, poor fragile thing, 
so wounded from your vaunted height, 
gird next with steel that filmy wing. 


Stancher my bird turned weatherwise, 
come capable as the canny hawk, 
lurk out the gales or gently rise; 
circle, circle where you stalk. 


Yet keep one sharper aim than all: 
guard with most care that buttressed wing 
whose sturdy lift makes my festival, 
homing sweet quarry in songs you sing. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 
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THREE SNOWFLAKES ON A GRAVE 


I 


Now comes a revelation to the world, 

Bright on the world, bright on the heart that grieves. 
Legends of light, the trees are turned to crystal, 
Outlined with halo all the little leaves. 


Now shall we walk together through the wood, 
Gathering blooms of amethyst and jade, 

Of diamond all but dazzling in the sun. 

O wood of heart’s desire, wood without shade! 


Here might I stay forever by your side, 

In a disarming dream before the night. 

Alas, I give up your hand. You are going from me. 
Your radiant contours merging into light. 


II 


To be as self-contained 

As star or cell or rose 

Is love’s distinguished hope, 
Is love’s untarnished praise. 


Simplicity heroic 

And terrible is love’s— 
The quick fire that destroys, 
The secret earth that saves. 


Ill 


Of grief too great for bearing 
The spring returns to speak. 
Small miracles of caring 

The valorous robins make. 


Again the counterpointing: 

This heart-break, that great joy— 
The season’s brave anointing 

No glacier can betray. 


| 
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Forever the returning 

Of the old loved mistake: 
The mind’s celestial yearning, 
The heart’s adoring look. 


That silence must be broken, 
That ice defers to May, 
Are purest rainbow’s token 
Across our personal sky. 
BETTE RICHART. 


LOST 


I came this way a little while ago: 

The tide had left strange shells upon the slips; 
Dew-dappled spider webs engaged the dawn 
And gulls went slowly by the sleeping ships. 


Here is a marker which I set one spring: 

Two roads lead off but gulls take to the sea 
Where white sails lean against the ocean’s rim; 
Two roads lead off—I once had choice of three. 


I came this way a little while ago— 

Those dead ships, rotting at their lonely piers, 
Refute the morning robin’s cheerful song 

And evening’s shade recalls the vanished years. 


Swift hands have stripped the diamonds from the dawn. 
There are no spiders now and icy blasts 

Lay crystal coatings on forgotten ships 

And keep a death watch on corroding masts. 


I came this way a little while ago: 
One road—oh, may it lead me to the sun 
For I am weary, weary, weary seeking— 
One road is open—one and only one. 
ANNA WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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TO BLESSED PIUS X AT EASTER 


Pius, the springtime rolls like a wave upon our land, 
White-capped in bloom above the long-flung green, 
With flame and rainbowed spray 

Audacious, sudden, in the fierce engendering sun. 


Strange wise men drone about the vast significance 
Of all of this: 

They draw on Tennyson and violets, 

On hope resurgent and the brave atomic bomb; 
And chorus girls in white samite 

Put over the Resurrection in the City Park. 


The springtime spreads upon our land, 

A splendid growth this time, 

Seeking interpretation, 

Knowing no answer for its roots within the tomb, 
Finding no solution in the cold, unanswering ground. 


We, feeling, too, the life within us stir— 
The silver flower in the golden light— 

Ask why, and will not take 

The symbol for the reason, 

Nor walk in blindness in the splendid dawn. 


O holy man of God, wise pope, 

Who spoke the bold, tremendous words of life 
And blazoned Peter’s promised strength 

And Paul’s bright sword against the night 

And pointed newly to the minds of men 

The clean, hard facts that gave the symbols truth 
And cursed the sentimental lies 

That lay upon us like the coddling hand of death--- 
Be strong for us in prayer 

That in our dark, evasive days 

We hold the simple truth 

Of reclaimed flesh and broken tomb 

And know the flame within 


The glad, outrageous symbol of the spring. 


JOHN HAZARD WILDMAN. 


THE FIRST DANCE 


No stars now, beyond them magic of dreams: 

yesterday’s child, the small adventurer, 

the guider of ships that plowed the sea of clouds, 

feels a new wonder of his manhood stir; 

adult and alive and tiptoeing past 

rooms of his family, lest they rise and break 

miraculous spells of this night’s secret growth. 

Shut in his room alone, the one awake, 

no stars now beyond the house of his dreams 

shine with the wonder of this, his new-found woman, 

skinny and radiant in her first long dress, 

and he enjoying new pains of being human. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


THE NEW JAPAN 


Above the clouds of sunrise, 
White Fujiyama soars, 

The Holy Spirit's finger 
That points to higher shores. 


For thousands past all counting 
Through years of pyre and sword 
Have kept the Hostlight flaming 
Before their hidden Lord. 


The Xavier hearts are rising 
From tombs of twisted steel 
To view anew white altars 

And hear the Angelus peal. 


Where atom-blistered crosses 

Outstretched their arms in pain 
New Easter bells are ringing: 

The mission Christ, once slain, 
Is risen now forever, 

Eternal is His reign. 

KEVIN DOHERTY, S.J. 
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EASTER SUNDAY: FIFTH AVENUE 


Now are the people in love 

With hats and shoes and corsages, 
Oh holy, my little white dove, 
Within the cathedral arches. 


Now are the people vain 

In rustle of silks and of starches, 
Oh holy, my pierced One in pain, 
Alone in the blossom-banked niches. 


Now do the people press 
Crowding the photographed places, 
Oh holy, my love on the cross 
That ever lifts and embraces. 
SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


BALLADE OF THE PIERCED HEART 


What of a son whose chief delight 
Is to change the world in a single day? 
How do you cope with his love to fight? 
He cannot accept an expedient way, 

And only half listens to all that we say. 
There are stars in his eyes for the battle half won, 
With a sword in his hand he is in it to stay. 

What do you do with a difficult son? 


He worries a lot about black versus white, 
And is very concerned for the poor emigré. 
At once he must see that all is made right, 
He cannot accept an expedient way. 
Why won't he join other boys in their play, 
Take out some girls and have lots of fun? 
But no, he must see that man from Bombay! 
What do you do with a difficult son? 


About our own country he’s very contrite. 
There are certain phases he hopes to survey. 
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His findings are apt to be all air-tight. 

He cannot accept an expedient way, 

But would love to pull off a neat exposé! 
Why didn’t we stop him before he'd begun? 

One of the reasons why Mothers get gray. 
What do you do with a difficult son? 


L’Envoi 


Mary, Mother of God, I pray, 

(He cannot accept an expedient way ) 

Give wisdom and courage, O Knowing One, 

What did they do with your Difficult Son! 
MYRA SCOVEL. 


VARIATION ON A THEME BY YEATS 


Bar the heaving shutters tight 
And bolt memory’s old door, 
Against the winds of night, 
The dark, the cold—allow no more 
Entrance than are now with us; 
Permit the passage of no friend 
Social and pleasant to end 
Our evening traffic with the fabulous. 4 
Loneliness is a precious thing 3 
For heart to hoard from jealous eyes, . 
And parleying with ancient wise 
Too fine a tune for all to sing. 
Bolt and bar the shutters, then, 
Against the shifting winds that blow; 
Mind be at home with other men 
Mad as the ancient mist and snow: 
Horace and Homer, Cicero, 
The singing Yeats upon the winding stair 
Close to the darkness where 
His spirit clothed in fire—so, 
Mad as the ancient mist and snow. 

R. J. SCHOECK. 
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TO KNOW THE SEA 


When I went down beside the sea 

I saw no water, only gold 

So I waited patiently 

Til the day grew old. 

And suddenly the night was there 
And suddenly the day was gone. 

I thought to glimpse the water bare 
But the sea had a new garment on. 


So we have met a thousand days 

To share each intimate passing mood. 

I am adroit in the sea’s ways, 

Have found her good. 

She is not known by sound or sight 

But the friction of flesh that keeps afloat 

In the braggard day and the skeptic night 

The trusting body, the questing boat. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


STRANGER IN THE STREETS 


Stranger, let us think as friends, 
walking numbered streets together, 
though unknown to each other. 


Never having seen your face, 

I cannot hope to find the place, 
where your separate shelter lies, 
read the thought behind your eyes. 


Ignorant of your intent, 
we still share this incident, 
this mortal moment—permanent. 


And with the same receptive ear 


identical street noises hear— 
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tune of the tires, engine throb, 
fret of feet, a laugh, a sob. 


Stranger, let us think as friends, 
now, before the journey ends. 
You, unrecognized, I alone, 
we, the indivisible one. 
LISA GRENELLE. 


THE BURIAL 


Mid-November, my Brother, I turn away 
And brush the dandruff from my habit 
And say to one in overcoat beside me: 
“One less class in Critica to fret about.” 


You are there, my Brother, on the dampening grass, 
Waiting to be lowered in the hole 
You must from this day forward call your home. 
The precise and measured order of the day 
Which you have momentarily disrupted 
Adjusts its even tenor like a cincture 
And proceeds without you. 
It is cold. 
There is no deception in the sky: 
This is November. Five leafless elms 
Gesticulate and preach to me 
As I leave the peopled cemetery: 
“This is what it means to be forgotten; 
This is death that we know all about.” 


If I understood all of your meaning 
As you wait, my Brother, with a hill of dirt— 
Both to be fitted to the four grim corners— 
Were I not so young, so easily forgetful, 
Had I the Faith to match the mustard seed, 
I might have left this plot of earth as Borgia did 
Hymning new summers in my minstrel veins. 
JAMES F, COTTER, S.J. 
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THE UNIVERSE, AS IT EXPANDS 


The universe, as it expands, 

Diminishes me. Look: these hands 

Are shrinking, shrinking, with these words. 
And even on this mote of earth 

We lemmings move en masse. The birds 

Fly south, fish spawn. For what they’re worth 
One man and his ache or joy 

Might be x-odd light years away. 


And I rebel. These lambs to me 
Are alive as any in Thessaly. 
To me this soul is as important 
As any schoolman’s who in Latin 
Gritted his teeth against the forces 
Of any medieval Satan. 
Absurd, shameful, I admit, 
But this is my life. I’m proud of it. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


SALUTE IN SORROW 


Though swirls of darkness 
eagle down 

to locked cloister, 

to soul’s barred town; 


though snug flesh wince 
like touched nerve, 
crying creation-old 

I will not serve; 


though reed of ritual, 
sponge of liturgy, 
reek gall, and spirit 
would be free— 


free as wind defying 
nature’s law— 


shattering cloister lock 
with mind’s claw: 


O crawl as the worm, friend, 
the changeless hill; 

press your mouth to darker lips, 
sterner will; 


vow all gate bars are His 
to clasp, unclasp; 
die daily, child for dying 
whets the grasp. 


And take with your turbid cup 
my salute in sorrow, 
a lift to the uncrowded Presence 
tonight, tomorrow. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 


WAR PIETA 


O Woman of the wondrous woe, Christ cries, 

And oh! oh, whither do we passing go? 

His tears congeal behind the soldier’s pain, 
Announce parental loss, close the eyes 

Of wounded lest they see death come and go, 

Gush out in grief the old cannot contain. 

O Lady, little do we realize 

Your Lord’s long anguish in these tears that flow— 


Woman of the aching heart, attain 
For us the peace which in your power lies. 
Oh He, who cried “Behold thy son!,” below 
All pride wants love in mercy to remain. 
Take up His tears as treasures, one by one, 
Most woeful Lady with the wounded Son. 
EDMUND L., BINSFELD, C.PP.S. 
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PICKING VIOLETS 


One for tomorrow, 
One for today, 

One for remembrance; 
This one shall stay. 


One for Lizette 

Where the grass grows green 
With April's tears; 

The stone grows lean. 


At last I lose 

All count; the whole 
Blue world revolves, 
Blue sky in a bowl. 


One for tomorrow, 
One for the past; 
Violets vanish .. . 
Time holds fast. 
JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 


EPITHALAMIUM 


The years have passed like mowers in the sun 
I saw by Lamphere’s bridge and trout-sweet run: 


Weighed with scythes and glinting their reflected light, 

With ceremonial slowness from the spring 

They moved harmoniously at first (their limbs were light; 
Wings were not more cunning than their scythes were bright) 
And brightly did the things that mowers do 

For our delight before the sun. 


I remember two 
Who watched them when the Calais hills silenced 
The cry, swift leap, of mica light that bounded 
From their blades its immemorial code across the down 
Lanced hay, and to this very day 
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I read the news, and to this day they call me 
To the sweet anticipation of the dry and dusty hay. 


Are they years that pass like mowers in the sun? 


I remember there were two that day. 

Or was it sun 
Or was it you that ordered that processional 
Of praise? The Calais hills rose up to block 
The sun at last; we did not see them go, but knew 
The slope of shoulder, drag of scythe, 
The ceremonial retreat by two and two. 


We picked our way among the rocks, downward; 
Your hand was light. It was not hard, 
Then, to fo: zet the mowers’ swift recessional. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH. 


POSSESSION 


They need not cry for nakedness 
who have a cloak, 

nor need they seek a food 

who have a loaf. 


Bare is the bed of pain 

and they who die, 

get but a quickened glimpse 
of the silent sky. 


Within the compass 
of a narrow room, 
the Resurrection comes 
on Friday’s doom. 


And all the heart 
will ever know of Him, 
is sifting through this time 
unseen and dim. 
SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 
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TO SPIRIT’S READERS—PURELY PERSONAL 
By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


OR February in New York, this is an incredibly mild and brilliantly 
clear day. The sun shines on my typewriter in that brief interim after 
it has cleared one skyscraper and moves toward eclipse behind another. I 
have just written directions to the press noting that this is Volume XX, 
March, 1953, Number 1. The Roman numerals, designating another vol- 
ume, indicate progression, prompt an anticipation of that month when 
SPIRIT will have completed its first score years of publication, and yet also 
stir the memory to move errantly backward, forward, backward over the 
years from those weeks when SPIRIT was a plan being shaped into reality. 
The routine, initiated nineteen years ago, can wait; leaning back in my 
chair, the spring-like sun warming me, I can indulge myself for a little 
time with recollections. 

How different this February is from that of 1934. The East was then 
winter-locked. From the proof of a poem, set as a sample in several fonts 
and type sizes, I looked out into a world of swirling snow, then picked up 
the receiver. Inwardly I groaned as I listened to the story of a stalled car. 
The press had insisted that if the first issue of SPIRIT was to appear at the 
time announced, we must decide on all aspects of format within twenty- 
four hours. My caller, one of the committee to make the decision, would 
be very much delayed. So, too, were the others. We finally took the proof 
off to dinner and with coffee had concluded the business. The next morn- 
ing I informed the press of our choice. Shortly a messenger boy arrived 
and all the material, and more, for Volume I, March, 1934, Number 1, was 
on its way to the press. 

The routine was begun—copy to the press, galley proofs returned, proof 
reading, a dummy pasted up and forwarded, page proofs back and again 
corrections—finally the magazine itself. The establishment of that routine 
made exciting days—even today out of the monotony of a long-followed 
schedule there come occasional moments in which something of that initial 
enthusiasm is recaptured. There are other routines, some not at all pleasant 
(it is seldom recognized by the outsider that writing letters of rejection is 
a disagreeable chore) which nevertheless must be doggedly followed with- 
out reference to mood. 

Of these little is known by certain of my visitors. They come volun- 
teering assistance and I must patiently explain and rid them of the illusion 
that working in an editorial office is a glamorous experience. Perhaps it is 
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in other offices, but not in this one where the editor himself must be a jack- 
of-all trades. There are many warming and thoroughly rewarding com- 
pensations: occasionally a sincere letter of appreciation arrives, out of 


scores of manuscripts one poem sets the heart to pounding with the dis- 


covery of genuine merit, a poem after several letters of critical direction 
finally comes through with all its potential beauties revealed, the article in 
the morning mail is of an excellence to satisfy the happiest anticipations, 
out of the thin air comes a really intelligent and provocative letter “To the 
Editor”—and others, indeed many others. But glamour! The editor, like 
the newspaperman, hears “But you meet so many interesting people.” Ah, 
yes, yes! I recall the woman who expatiated on the beauties of poems 
her husband had written in jail, pleaded that I should permit him to come 
and read them to me, and wound up by weeping so violently that her false 
teeth popped out to the astonishment of both of us. Also the man with a 
sonnet sequence which he said he had written while “possessed of the 
devil.” I submit that I would prefer meeting these people, if I must meet 
them at all, through the mails. And, och and oye, the unscheduled visitor 
inevitably seems to pick a day when I can least spare the time to be less 
than abrupt on the telephone. 

“Well, but then you must get many interesting letters.” I do; I do, 
even if certain ones were better not written from my standpoint. Many of 
them are a real joy but often that gift must be paid for, as is true of so 
much of the pleasures of life. Again other potential delights must be fore- 
gone: Sister Symphrosita, who apparently makes an avocation of “literary 
correspondences,” must not coax me into reading some esoteric book and 
writing her a lengthy analysis of it; the editor of SPIRIT is not the one 
to write a perfervid blurb, even for his own publishers who have rather 
unwillingly agreed to bring out a book of poems most of which his own 
editorial board has already rejected; he cannot serve as one of the judges 
of a poetry contest conducted annually by the Maintown Art and Literary 
Society; he cannot cross the continent to participate in a round table on 
“Where is the Poet Going?”; and he cannot read and give his correspond- 
ents his comments on their articles in this and that journal, or undertake 
to get a publisher for their collected poems. 

Instead he must examine volume after volume sent for review to de- 
termine if one is a goat, another a sheep, and, when the latter, explore with 
his associates the question of who would be best qualified to criticize it. 
Or warn a bookreviewer that the deadline is just around the corner and 
ungraciously remind him he had promised his review the week before. Or 
phone the press, wheedingly, impatiently, to ascertain why proofs haven’t 
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been forwarded. Or scissors poems from galley proof and try them first in 
one space and then in another until they finally, eureka!, fit; and lastly 
paste them to make up a dummy for the press’ guidance. It is silly but 
true; I get a mild pleasure out of the ironic thought that here I am in 
middle age reverting to the child’s pastime of “cut-outs.” 

From “cut-outs” to the role of the editor as judge is rather a great 
stride. And of course it is in that role that any editor must be judged. 
But it has always seemed to me that the verdict should not be brought in 
terms of his personality—I recall being once scornfully dismissed with the 
epithet “young whippersnapper,” and a year later receiving a letter from 
a somewhat disappointed poet who had discovered I was “not an old man 
with a gray beard”—but solely on the basis of what he publishes. And in 
that area, unless he acts alone, he cannot be singled out from his asso- 
ciates, although he must accept a certain responsibility over and above 
that which might be attributed to them. Any pride he may take in what 
his magazine is—and my pride in SPIRIT is always tempered by grateful- 
ness to the poets whose work makes it possible—can only be productive if 
it acts as a spur for the future. So I turn back to the work awaiting my 
attention in the hope that my readers will forgive this excursion into the 
past and will look forward with me to making SPIRIT’s twentieth anni- 
versary a memorable occasion. 


Book Reviews 


POEMS ON THEIR OWN 


The First Morning: New Poems, by Peter Viereck. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

This latest volume by Peter Viereck enhances the accomplishments of 
his earlier volumes and should do much to disturb the complacency of the 
“modernist” school. While continuing some of the themes and moods of 
Strike Through the Mask, this collection is distinguished by variety and 
virtuosity displaying both lyricism and humor. 

Because Viereck has so often been hailed in such terms as “the prom- 
ised man who is going to lead poetry out of the wasteland,” or as a leader 
“away from the purely cerebral, purely top-of-the-brain gymnastics,” the 
impression has gained ground that he is some kind of ideological standard- 
bearer whose colors are as elemental as Longfellow and whose language of 
beauty is as patent as Keats. Such views do not lead to any understanding 
of Viereck, for they predicate a bellicoseness not sustained by this volume, 
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and indicate that much of his merit is nothing more than a spirited reaction 
in poetic form to Imagists, Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, Pound and T. S. 
Eliot. Such a view helps neither criticism nor Mr. Viereck. For were he 
bellicose, then he would be without humor; and were he opposed to a// that _ 
Pound and Eliot espoused, some of his finer effects would be missing. When 
criticism sets poet against poet then the cause of poetry is not served. 
Viereck’s new poems can stand on their own. His virtues are positive, not 
negative. He is on the side of poetry, not against poets. 

In this volume Viereck has unquestionably developed his lyric qualities 
to a greater extent than ever before. And if the poet will enter the lists, 
what finer weapon can he bear than the lyric—for only pure song can arm 
the poet well. Viereck’s lyrics are perhaps best characterized by their un- 
usual Jocale, be it a colloquy between “The Self-Abuser and the Suicide,” 
or the suicide’s address to the waves soon to be his grave. The symbolism 
of nature which is repeated in several poems, and which is related to his 
earlier work, is a challenge to the reader, not because of its innate diffi- 
culties, but because of its unexpectedness. These symbols approach man 
from new vistas—the mole in the ground, the fiddler crab, but most of all 
from fountains, roots and branches. 

These lyrics frequently sing through what with others would be the 
object of their song. The effect of arrested animation is like the photogra- 
pher’s instantaneous exposure or what the engineer might call “stroboscopic 
cessation.” The poet would call it “beauty stilled.” A good example is 
“Arethusa: The First Morning” which was the 175th Anniversary Phi 
Beta Kappa poem read at William and Mary College, 1951. A sea-nymph 
is changed into the spring of Arethusa; life and consciousness inhabit 
hitherto inanimate waters. 


. . . What is awakeness? 
Is it a thing? Does knowing mean I own it? 
Before this flash, I sleepwalked through my cycle: 
Sea, fountains, stream, then waterfall to sea, 
While never feeling how it feels to feel. 
I have no memories of what came before. 
Was I ever, ever any thing but water? 
I have no memory except of quickness, 
A silver-sandy-gliding-cold delight. 
What brings this “life” that no one gets by taking? 
Who lives it? I ripple stronger yet less free: 
A wet awareness; a pulse of glass; a panting; 
A fear of longing on a cheek of loam. 
Life is one kind of death. Before my waking, 
I felt no dying. Alive, I die at every throb. 
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This capacity to view nature from the underside is evident in his “Foun- 
tain Rhythms,” the near terrifying but beautiful “Some Lines in Three 
Parts,” “The Slacker Apologizes” and its counterpart, “The Slacker Need 
Not Apologize.” From the last we have, the oak addressing the willow: 


It’s I, your gnaried accuser, here to scold. 
What REALLY do you know of earth and sky? 
Which different raindrops can you classify? 
How many kinds of dung identify? 
From too much staring at the shapes of winds, 
You’re blinder than a stump to honest mold, 
Gall, mildew, all true tree-reality. 
Mad bird-cursed shaker of obstreperous crest, 
Listening as if to song yet bare of nest, 
Roost only of mist from whom all wings take wing: 
Even our God, the Weather, you deny; 
You blossom when you feel like blossoming, 
In a blasphemingly eternal spring. 
We have a word for such un-treelike stunts. 
We call them SABOTAGE. Since well-meant hints 
Have failed, permit the frankness of the old; 

The grove agrees it’s time you’re told: 
Your chance of passing next week’s Woodlore Test 

Is—bear it oakly—not the best. 
You know the price! The beaver-foreman claims 
He needs just one more trunk to mend his dams. 


Viereck’s display of technical craftsmanship is manifested in many 
ways. “Every Artist’s Secret Dream—aAllegory for America” might well 
serve as an academic illustration of the possibilities of alliteration and 
assonance: 


. . . Not sweat; not plow make soil bear fruits; 
Soil serves where witchcraft woos and blesses. 
Petals, blessing, wake dead roots. 

Petals, wooing, catch in tresses. . . . 


But more revealing of his maturity is the handling of the two-stress line. 
Thus his “To Be Sung,” stands forth as one of the finer poems in the col- 
lection. The first stanza bears quoting: 


If blossoms could blossom 
One petal of petals 

To whom all other blooms are 
As leaves are to flowers, 

It could be to the others 

As you are, my daughter, 

To all other daughters 
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Whom songs are adoring. 
For what am I here for 

If not to make love-songs 
Of all the world’s beauty 
Whose birthday we share? 


Critics will most enjoy (or despise) the section, “Irreverences” in which 
a poet on a lark combined humor and criticism, with “modern poetry” gen- 
erally the scapegoat. While his sword is light, Viereck’s is nonetheless a 
frontal attack. We felt him too harsh on Joyce Kilmer, not only for plac- 
ing him with strange company, but also for his being caricatured in “A 
Gnarled Old Crab-Apple Tree Answers Joyce Kilmer,” as: 


I'll bow my trunk to true Simplicity 
But not to folksy simperings that drool. 
Poems are made by trees like me, 
But only God can make a fool. 
Indeed, Kilmer’s stature as a poet may not be of the highest, but as Lowell 
said of Poe: 
. . . What’s this? Messieurs Mathews and Poe 
You mustn’t fling mud-balls at Longfellow so, 


Does it make a man worse that his character’s such 
As to make his friends love him. . .? 


But this is a small matter. The First Morning deserves a much longer re- 
view than this, only if because of its variety of technique and subject mat- 
ter. While as yet there is no fear of Viereck’s becoming a “popular” poet, 
there is certainly nothing here to detract from his past accomplishment or 
future promises. The humor is delightful and “Kilroy Revisited” has every 
promise of becoming an anthology piece——James P. Walsh. 


A CONTINENT OF THOUGHT AND EMOTION 


A Little Treasury of World Poetry, edited by Hubert Creekmore. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $5.00. 

In his introduction to this generously conceived and attractively pro- 
duced book Mr. Creekmore offers an extended note of apology for his choice 
of poems, which he takes from every major language other than English. 
Happily his remarks do not remain defensive merely; they soon become a 
more than cursory treatment of the problem of translation philosophically 
considered. He neither claims nor concedes too much. Translation, clearly, 
like politics, is the art of the possible. 

“The poems in this volume,” Mr. Creekmore notes, “should be con- 
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sidered not as the art of the various poets, but as equivalents of their art.” 
Equivalence, he feels, must be interpreted in the light of modern taste, with 
the “extractable elements” conveyed in an idiom which is attractive to the 
modern eye and ear without doing violence to the peculiar genius of the 
original. This means that, along with Milton, we can dispense with “the 
troublesome and modern bondage of riming.” Taught as we all have been 
by the Imagists and others, we find that the poets of the earliest centuries— 
from the Egyptian, the Sanskrit, and the Chinese, for example—come to 
us with a clearer authority than do those from later centuries. Mr. Creek- 
more cites a perhaps extreme instance when he observes: “The imposing 
reputation of Victor Hugo in France cannot be sustained by English trans- 
lation of him; everything that makes the poems beautiful is gone, every- 
thing that makes them stupid remains.” 

Translation, Mr. Creekmore would agree, is too important a business 
to be left to the translators. “Poetic approximation in English,” he says, 
“calls upon the same area of poetic resources as the fashioning of an orig- 
inal poem.” Hence the best translators are usually themselves poets or men 
similarly saturated in the language imto which (rather than from) the 
poem is to be translated. His introduction shows an awareness of the hard, 
if unsystematic, thinking Pound and others have done on the subject. 

The poets in this book, ranging through the centuries from ancient 
Egyptians to contemporary Latin Americans (or alphabetically, from 
Abelard to Zoroaster), will persuade even the most casual reader that he 
inhabits a continuous continent of thought and emotion. The great basic 
themes repeat themselves; time and the climates peel away, and left is the 
unerring arrow of insight, art’s swift weapon against oblivion. The test of 
all such books is simply this: Will the reader, forgetting that here is a 
book of translations, pick it up, open it here and there, and read absorbedly? 
This book emphatically passes such a test.—Riley Hughes. 


MADE SMALL BY SPEECH 


The Stubborn Root, by Joseph Joel Smith. Lincoln, Nebr.: University of 
Nebraska Press. $3.00. 

This is a polite and proper collection of poems, with no false emphasis 
anywhere because there is no emphasis at all. Many influences have been 
assimilated discreetly; nothing is careless; not much is memorable. The 
impression of verbosity which is death to poetry hovers over the pages 
like a cloud of dust, so that each word falls with a muffled sound. It is all 
but impossible to retain a sharp memory of any single poem, yet all the 
poems are competent, not one really clumsy. 
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There is one excellent poem, “For Robert Frost,” which combines the 
functions of lyric and epigram adroitly: 
The words of the pages move 
through grass and through ground. 


We touch the growing root 
man found. 


We turn from the endless sky, 

we drop to knees and find 

hidden rivers of earth, 

of mind. 
Mr. Keith bas dropped a pebble into the pool, and its ripples widen. Frost, 
most superb of nature poets, touches heights and depths, sky and hidden 
rivers, relates the capacities of man to the sky, his feelings to the hidden 
rivers. Mr. Keith is suggesting that no true poet will subordinate man to 
the universe, but will relate him to it as only a poet—or a saint—can. 

Naturally the root is a predominant image; in the title poem it has 

become a stubborn one, implying the valor of man’s conquests, both of the 
world around him and of himself. That stubborn root, the soul of man, 
contains all the potentialities of growth. Philosophically, Mr. Keith is very 
convincing; psychologically he is astute—especially in the hauntingly suc- 
cessful ballad “The Widow.” Technically he would do well to remember 
his own caution that knowledge and truth are “made small by speech,” 
that we must “be grateful for one pure ascendant word.” Too many words 
can spoil the poem, unless they are all absorbed into a central image, as 
drops of water into the ocean.—Bette Richart. 


NOT RECOLLECTION’’ 


A Mother Goes to War, by Helen Jones. New York: The William- 
Frederick Press. $2.00. 

Every thoughtful person—certainly, every mother—who reads Mrs. 
Jones’ book, A Mother Goes to War, will pay its author the tribute of re- 
spect for the courage and sympathetic understanding which prompted her 
choice of subject. Many Americans are only now reluctantly accepting the 
fact that the affair in Korea is something more than a “police action.” Mrs. 
Jones, along with every other woman who has a boy involved in that con- 
flict, has known it from the beginning. That she has known it, faced it 
and dared to write about it, is something for which the rest of us must 
offer her not only respect but gratitude. 

In attempting to deal directly with the terrific experience of war, how- 
ever, she has set herself a task before which even the most gifted might 
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shrink back, afraid. The task is the more difficult because the experience 
is immediate and because she, herself, is involved, emotionally and intel- 
lectually, with every fiber of her being. This is so far true that what she 
has actually done is to identify herself with her son, or to attempt to do 
so. The experience is therefore presented now through the eyes of the 
mother, suffering, and again through those of the son, fighting. The re- 
sult is an impression blurred, negative and confusing. It is only when 
Mrs. Jones speaks in her own person, and hence out of what she knows, 
that she comes through to occasional poignant utterance. 

To add to the difficulty of her undertaking, the poet chose to write in 
the form of a sonnet sequence, certainly a most demanding medium. The 
very look of a Shakespearian sonnet wakens in the reader’s mind memories 
of exquisite perfection. The poet who attempts a sonnet dares attempt 
nothing less. His poem must be something more than fourteen lines of 
iambic pantameter with the correct rhyming scheme. It must have, for 
one essential, movement, forward and upward to climax and resolution, 
like good drama. The sonnets in this book are static, content with state- 
ment. A fine sonnet has also a kind of airy architecture, an inner tension 
and control which holds all elements in constant balance. When she 
writes directly out of her own experience Mrs. Jones does have this control; 
at all other times she lacks it. Hence, individual poems lack unity and 
the sequence as a whole fails of the integration it might otherwise have. 

For her courage in attempting to deal with material so difficult, we salute 
Mrs. Jones. It is to be hoped that, with such capacity for feeling and 
such real ability, she will write of the experience again—but only out of 
tranquility and always in her own voice—Etta May Van Tassel. | 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To the Editors—There hasn’t been a good hot argument in the Communica- 
tions Department in a long time. Well do I remember the glorious row 
over Sister Maryanna and “the divine Kilroy.” But of late, no ruffled 
feathers. No beating wings. Peace, it’s getting dull. Mightn’t this be a 
symptom that your over-all editorial policy is getting a mite too conservative? 

I wouldn’t for a moment suggest that SPIRIT print anything below its 
standard, or at deviance with revealed truth as we know it. But within 
those borders much broader territory lies than SPIRIT is at present using. 
How about something good and controversial? Some poems, for example, 
concerning which the Editors are in violent disagreement, not total accord? 
Yours for an ever-advancing SPIRIT.—Virginia Earle. 
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The Stubborn Root 


Joseph Joel Keith 


Ninety-seven poems from the magazines of six countries, includ- 
ing The Saturday Review, Harper's Magazine, SPIRIT, The 
Adelphi (England), Kavita (India). 


“This new collection suggests that this poet’s outward-going in- 
terests have enlarged. Correspondingly, the level of intensity has 
risen, to make possible some memorrble lines.” 

GERARD PreEvIN MEYER in The Saturday Review. 


“This lithe and beautiful pacing from matter to spirit, spirit to 
matter, is only one of Mr. Keith’s subtle-sure accomplishments 
within the boundaries of the poem. His larger achievements is to 
make overt, usually in a brief musical stanza with a few sensitively- 
formed images, realizations about the human predicament which 
most of us have no power to make into ‘outward creatures.’ ” 
EpirH StuurMAN in The Poetry Chap-Book. 


“Mr. Keith is a craftsman of high order, and his latest book is a fine 
one. There are poems here which are moving in their perception 
and sympathy, in their genuine poetic intensity and deep feeling; 
poems which can be read and re-read with new pleasure. There is 
no striving to shock or to startle, except in that best way of con- 
fronting the reader with an idea or an emotion freshly presented.” 
SARAH HENDERSON Hay in Voices. 


“This man does not know how to write unpoetically; he paces ‘not 
in the rough but / beautiful sandal of service’ (‘Of Voices Whis- 
pering’). The taut, tense Anglo-Saxon monosyllable gives strength 
and movement to the verse, and unlike so much contemporary 
poetry—‘prose run mad’—the song keeps spilling from the fountain, 
and as artlessly.” 

RayYMOND Rose.teP in Books on Trial. 

Thomas More Association. 


“The verse in these pages flashes with insight and vision. Mr. Keith 
is modern without being incoherent or over-cerebral. He is an 
observant, perceptive poet, sure of his medium without being en- 
slaved to it, and he is far more versatile in his poems than most of his 
contemporaries.” 

Aucust DerLeTH in The Capital Times, Wis. 
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JUBILEE 


‘hy The editors of Jubilee invite 
$ your participation in an exciting 
new publishing venture. The result 
of three years of preparatory work, 

Jubilee will give you a new insight of the 

Church and her people through the best 
techniques of modern pictorial journalism. 

Through the searching eye of the camera and 
the penetrating insight of skilled writers and 
editors, Jubilee will report the Church in all her 
beauty: her intellectual eminence, her hard work, 
her charity, her spirit of true peace, her culture 
and her creed. 

Current events, international news, the family 
and the religious life, history, the liturgy, the 
arts and sciences, sports and entertainment— 
indeed every worthwhile field of man’s thought, 
work and play—will furnish subjects for Jubilee’s 
text and picture coverage. 

Christianity has something to say about every- 
thing, so Jubilee’s scope will be world-wide and 
time bilee will bring a fresh 
approach to _ lives of Our Lord and His Saints 
—and will show how His Truth is borne today 
by the ordinary people of His Church: pope, 
housewife, worker, teacher, mystic, farmer, busi- 
nessman, monk, priest, brother and sister—the 
living, working, praying, thinking Church. 

Jubilee is edited by Catholic laymen, veterans 
of years of experience in the Catholic and secular 
field, working with the aid of a board of. religious 
and lay advisors. 

Jubilee’s dramatic photographs—often in color 
—and expertly prepared text will be printed on 
quality stock. The first issues are now in produc- 
tion. Subscription price is $4 per year (35c on 
the newsstands). . . . But to initial subscribers, 
Jubilee’s editors are making this unusual offer: 
In a plan inspired by the Social Encyclicals, the 
first 50,000 subscribers will receive one share of 
Class one-year subscription, 
paying $5 for t 

you will thus share in 
Jubilee’s profits and its successes. Only 50,000 
charter packages are being offered (many have 
already been bought), so reply immediately. Use 
i at right to become a charter sub- 
scriber. 

Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., 
Inc., in order to promote and publish Jubilee, 
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UBILE 


Magazine of the Church & Her People 


@ Unique because . . . it is the first national picture 
magazine for a Catholic audience. . . . 


@ Unique because . . 
subscribers, will receive one share of Class A stock wit 
each one-year subscription (at $5 per package) and will 
thus share in the ownership of Jubilee and in its profits 


. you, as one of the first 50,000 


offers 50,000 non-voting Class A shares, each shar 
(par value $1) sold exclusively in combination 
with one l-year subscription, at $5 per package 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering 
charter packages. They are being offered directly 
by the Corporation. The expenses ee with 
this offering are estimated at $30,000 ( De 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtain 
through the magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth A 
nue, New York 16, 

Because these securities are believed to be e 
empt from registration, they have not been re 
istered with the Securities and Exchange Commi 
sion; but such registration, if available, does 1 
indicate that the securities have been either 
proved or disapproved by the Commission or th 
the Commission has considered the accuracy 
the statements in this communication. 


From Jubilee’s files: 
A Jesuit in California: “A startling and stimy 


lating new venture . . . a crisp green island d 
sanity in our mad ocean of materialism. Our civ 
lization thirsts for such things.” 

An Indiana layman: “A real need in Cath 
journalism. You will ind a huge audience.” 
A New York bishop: “A timely and 
venture in these days of growing paganism.” 

An Eastern businessman: “I admire both ft 
technical proficiency behind Jubilee and the ide 
which dictated its formation.” 


— — — Please detach and mail today! — — 


To the Business Manager of JUBILEE 
Dept. SP, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


O Yes, I want to become one of Jubilee’s first 50 
charter subscribers. I understand that I am to? 
ceive one share of non-voting Class A stock ( 
value $1)) and one full year (12 picture-pac 

r subscription package 


issues*) for each charte’ 
buy. 

© Enclosed is $. for charter sub 
scription packages at $5 per package. 

O Please bill me packages. 

Name 

Street 

City State...........+ 


* 13 issues if you enclose payment now! 
Printed by Tux Pautist Pazss. 
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